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Introduction 

God initiated His covenant with Abraham by stating that He would make of Abraham a 
“Great Nation” (Genesis 12:2). Who is the “Great Nation” in God’s covenant with Abraham? 
While various scholars affirm that the “Great Nation” in the Abrahamic Covenant refers to the 
physical offspring of Abraham which is ultimately fulfilled in ethnic Israel, some scholars 
adhering to a supercessionist reading of the biblical text offer their unique interpretation 
concerning this “Great Nation” and its ultimate fulfillment as a new people of God in contrast to 
(and at times replacing) ethnic Israel. 

William Dumbrell is one scholar who concludes with a supercessionist reading with 
regard to the “Great Nation” concerning the Abrahamic Covenant. Dumbrell was an Anglican 
priest and biblical scholar from Australia who lived from 1926-2016. He studied throughout a 
series of universities including Moore Theological College, University of Sydney, University of 
London, and Harvard University.' In addition to his service in the church, he was also a member 
of the faculty of various academic institutions throughout his career, including Regent College, 
Macquarie University, Moore Theological College, University of Sydney, Trinity Theological 
College, and Emmaus Bible College.” Dumbrell is generally studied with other major scholars of 
Biblical Theology from Moore School of Theology which include Donald Robinson and Graeme 


Goldsworthy. His research by some scholars is referred to as being “crucial for shaping how 


l- Glenn Davies, “William John Dumbrell: An Appreciation,” in Covenant and Kingdom: 
A Collection of Old Testament Essays by William J. Dumbrell, Gregory R. Goswell and Allan M. 
Harman (eds.), Reformed Theological Review Supplement Series #2 (July 2007), v-ix. 


2. “Faculty and Staff’, Emmaus Bible College, July 29, 2012, version, 
http://www.rohannowell.com/projects/emmaus/faculty-and-staff/. 


Sydney Anglicans think about and preach from the Bible.”? 

How Dumbrell reaches a supercessionist reading of the “Great Nation” in the Abrahamic 
Covenant is of importance in this study. The question under study for this analysis is: who is the 
“Great Nation” in the Abrahamic Covenant according to Dumbrell, and what is the story of this 
“Great Nation” vis a vis Israel in the biblical narrative according to Dumbrell? Dumbrell defines 
the “Great Nation” as ultimately a “redeemed community,” and the story of the “Great Nation” 
vis and vis Israel is that the “worshipping community” of ethnic Israel of the Old Testament is 
always and simply a type of the “Great Nation” promised in the Abrahamic Covenant, which is 
ultimately a “redeemed community” (Dumbrell also uses the term “worshipping community”) 
consisting of Gentiles and a believing remnant of Jews with its ultimate eschatological fulfillment 
in Revelation. 

Both concepts of the “nation” as a “redeemed community,” as well as Israel as a type of 
the “nation” are to be examined, but first the stage is to be set by briefly examining an exegesis of 
the Hebrew term “nation,” specifically with regard to how the term is used in the major passages 
concerning the Abrahamic Covenant. This exegesis will provide a foundation on which to 
examine how Dumbrell uniquely defines the term “nation” concerning the Abrahamic Covenant 


through his specific exegetical and hermeneutical moves. 


Nation in the Abrahamic Covenant 
The initial promise of the Abrahamic Covenant is given in Genesis 12:1-3, where in 
Genesis 12:2, God promises Abraham that He will make of Abraham a “Great Nation.” The 
covenant ceremony is formally presented in Genesis 15:1-21 (without an explicit reference to the 
making a “Great Nation” of Abraham), with God reiterating the covenant promise to Abraham in 
Genesis 17:1-22 (in this instance referring to Abraham as a “father of many nations”), again 


reiterating the covenant promise in Genesis 22:15-18 (when God states that in Abraham’s seed 


3- Michael P. Jensen, Sydney Anglicanism: An Apology (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock, 
2012), 30. 


“shall all the nations of the earth be blessed,” somewhat of an allusion back to Genesis 12:3).* 
Genesis 18:18 also refers to Abraham becoming a “great and mighty nation.”° Genesis 46:3-4 
refers to God’s reiterating to Jacob (Israel) His original promise to Abraham.° 

The concept of the nation promised in the Abrahamic Covenant is repeated throughout the 
Torah (Pentateuch, henceforth referred to as the Torah), with Deuteronomy 4:6 forming the other 
bookend to Genesis 12:2 referencing the “Great Nation.” Exodus 19:6 also refers to the promised 
nation as a “holy nation,” with Numbers 14:2 referring to the promised nation as a “greater 
nation.”’ God’s promise to make of Abraham a “great nation” both embodies and runs throughout 
the legal narrative of the Torah, with God always reminding His people (His nation) of His 
ultimate promise to Abraham. 

The term for “nation” used in the major Abrahamic Covenant passages is the Hebrew term 
“à (goy). “A is generally used to refer to Gentile and pagan nations in contrast to the nation of 
Israel, although the term is used concerning the nation of Israel and the offspring of the Patriarchs 
leading to the formation of the nation of Israel.’ The distribution of the sense of the term `à 
referring to Israel in a positive versus negative connotation is evenly distributed.” 

This analysis will not detour heavily into the debate on whether ià is better translated as 


“nation” versus “people” when referring to the major Abrahamic Covenant passages. Most 


4 Unless stated otherwise, the Bible text used in this paper is the KJV. 


5 Gordon J. Wenham, Genesis 1—15, Word Biblical Commentary (Dallas: Word, 
1987), 275. 


é K.A. Mathews, Genesis 11:27-50, New American Commentary (Nashville: B&H, 
2005), 113. 


’ Thoralf Gilbrant, ed., Complete Biblical Library Hebrew-English Dictionary 
(Springfield: World Library, 1996), 1504 3. 


8. Gilbrant, Complete Biblical Library Hebrew-English Dictionary, 1504 "3. 


* Taken from a search when the term goy refers to the Israelites in Logos Bible Software. 
Version 8 used. 


4 
mainstream commentators prefer the English translation “nation.”!° Occasionally, some scholars 
have used “people” interchangeably while still understanding the distinction between the Hebrew 
term frequently translated as “people” (AY am; Westermann being one primary example who 
translates "13 as “people” instead of “nation”).!! Most mainstream lexicons use the sense as 
“nation” specifically with regard to the major Abrahamic Covenant passages.!* This analysis will 
instead focus more on an exegesis of the sense of the Hebrew term ^À as it refers to the 
Abrahamic Covenant. 

à refers to a collective group consisting of a specific “race, government, and territory.” ! 
The term especially focuses on God’s promise to make an individual (in this case, Abraham) a 
“nation,” which consists as “a unit with respect to origin, language, land, jurisprudence, and 
government.’”!4 >à is a synonym to and is at times contrasted with the Hebrew term ay, frequently 
translated “people.”’'> The term oY is used to refer more to a collective grouping of people versus 


a formal nation, although the term can have covenantal connotations, and many times also refers 


10. William David Reyburn and Euan McG Fry, A Handbook on Genesis, UBS Handbook 
Series (New York: United Bible Societies, 1998), 273. 


1L. Claus Westermann, Continental Commentary: Genesis 12-36 (Minneapolis: Fortress, 
1995), 149. 


12. Ludwig Koehler, Walter Baumgartner, M. E. J. Richardson, and Johann Jakob Stamm, 
The Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of the Old Testament (Leiden, Holland: Brill, 1994— 
2000), 183. 


'3- Ronald E. Clements and G. Johannes Botterweck, “13,” in Theological Dictionary of 
the Old Testament, Edited by Helmer Ringgren. Translated by John T. Willis (Grand Rapids, MI; 
Cambridge, UK: Eerdmans, 1977), 428. 


14. W, E. Vine, Merrill F. Unger, and William White, Jr., Vine’s Complete Expository 
Dictionary of Old and New Testament Words (Nashville: Nelson, 1996), 159. 


15. Koehler, Baumgartner, Richardson, and Stamm, The Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of 
the Old Testament, 837. 


to the people of Israel as a collective group.'® ay can also refer to a collective group of people as 


99 66 


“kinsmen, relatives or members of a tribe,” “citizens of a city,” “inhabitants of the earth,” or 
> > y: 


»17 


“people unified by religion.” ny can occasionally introduce a similar political or territorial sense 


as *13.'8 However, ny is used more to refer to a collective group of people with the sense of 
“centripetal unity and cohesiveness,” whereas “à emphasizes “territory and government.”!” 
Additionally, ay can include a personal (individual) connotation, whereas ^à does not. °13 is also 
used in conjunction with the Hebrew term for “kingdom” (42979 mamlakah, although a 
discussion on this comparison is outside the bounds of this analysis). Concerning this analysis, 713 
is closest to the concept of a “nation,” whereas oy is more of a collective group of individuals.”° 
While the offspring of Abraham and the nation of Israel is referred to as both "1, and ay in 
the Old Testament (including the Torah), the choice of `à versus oY to refer to Israel as a “nation” 
with regard to the Abrahamic Covenant is a deliberate and specific choice in the major passages 
concerning the Abrahamic Covenant. The choice is grounding the offspring of Abraham and 
Israel as a nation in a specific political and territorial sense.*’ God is going beyond a promise to 
make the offspring of Abraham merely a “people” (aY) by specifically promising to make of 


Abraham a “nation” (à), specifically a “Great Nation,” a nation of (or among other) nations.” 


'© W, Von Soden and E. Lipiński, “ay,” in Theological Dictionary of the Old Testament, 
Edited by Helmer Ringgren, G. Johannes Botterweck, and Heinz-Josef Fabry (Grand Rapids, MI; 
Cambridge, UK: Eerdmans, 2001), 171-75. 


17. Gilbrant, Complete Biblical Library Hebrew-English Dictionary, 6194 dV. 


18. Vine, Unger, and White, Jr., Vine’s Complete Expository Dictionary of Old and New 
Testament Words, 174. 


19. Jenni Westerman, Ernst Westerman, and Claus Westerman, Theological Lexicon of the 
Old Testament (Peabody: Hendrickson, 1997), 913. 


20. E.A. Speiser, “‘People’ and ‘Nation’ of Israel,” Journal of Biblical Literature 79, no. 2 
(1960): 157-63, accessed October 23, 2019. https://www.jstor.org/stable/3264466. 


21 E, A. Speiser, Genesis: Introduction, Translation, and Notes, Anchor Yale Bible (New 
Haven; London: Yale University Press, 2008), 86. 


Nation as a Redeemed Community 

Dumbrell’s arrangement of the biblical covenants places what he defines as the “covenant 
with creation” at the Noahaic Covenant in Genesis 6:18 as the foundational biblical covenant in 
which all successive covenants (including the Abrahamic Covenant) are considered to be 
“movements forward from this creation base of Genesis 6:18.” Dumbrell places the covenant 
with creation at Genesis 6:18 instead of Genesis 1-2 since while Genesis 1-2 is a foreshadowing 
of the covenant with creation, according to Dumbrell, the fall brought about the need to purge the 
original evil before the inauguration of a covenant with creation.” His analysis of Genesis 12:1-3 
includes the context of Genesis 11, contrasting God’s movement of grace toward Abraham to 
make of him a “Great Nation” and great name versus humanity’s attempt to make for themselves 
a great name.” While the explicit term “covenant” is not used until Genesis 15:18, Dumbrell still 
considers Genesis 12:1-3 as part of the Abrahamic Covenant with Genesis 15:18 reflecting back 
on Genesis 12:1-3 when he states that Genesis 15 “clearly confirms an already existing 
relationship.””° His most direct categorization of Genesis 12:1-3 vis a vis Genesis 15:18 is a 
“summary of relationships begun by God with Abram, to which the title ‘covenant’ is later given 


in Genesis 15.77 


22. Victor P. Hamilton, The Book of Genesis, Chapters 1-17, New International 
Commentary on the Old Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1990), 371. 


23. William J. Dumbrell, Covenant and Creation: An Old Testament Covenant Theology 
(West Ryde, Australia: Paternoster, Authentic Publishers, 2013), 4—5. 


24 Dumbrell, Covenant and Creation, 5. 


25. William J. Dumbrell, The Faith of Israel: A Theological Survey of the Old Testament 
(Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2002), 27. 


6 Dumbrell, The Faith of Israel, 27. 


21. Dumbrell, Covenant and Creation, 73. 


One can discern Dumbrell’s hesitancy when approaching the term “nation” (à) in 
Genesis 12:2. Dumbrell begins his exegesis of the use of the term by observing that the term 713 is 
generally used for other world nations instead of Israel.’ This argument is somewhat valid when 
one considers the distribution of the use of the term ^à when referring to Israel in contrast when it 
is used with other nations.” He continues his exegesis by stating that the term “à is normally used 
in a negative context when referring to Israel.*° From the exegesis on "3 in the previous section of 
this paper, Dumbrell tends to exaggerate this correspondence concerning the use of *1} as a 
negative context when referring to Israel. Rather, the use of à when referring to Israel is about 
evenly distributed between a negative and positive context. 

Dumbrell proceeds with his exegesis of Genesis 12:2 by referring to the Hebrew term for 
“people” (av) as the term most frequently used for Israel.*'This is true.** Dumbrell also rightly 
understands the distinction between “à and ay and is not exegetically importing the sense of the 
term OY into “à since he rightly understands the sense of the term "13 as “an ethnic unity that is 
geographically delineated and bound by society, land, and culture.”*? He even makes a couple of 
observations concerning Israel’s political future when he writes that °13 could refer to an 
“emergence of Israel as a political unit at a later stage and that the qualifier ‘great’ in Genesis 


12:2 sets Israel off from its world,” and that the use of *13 in Genesis 12:2 “could broadly have 


28. Dumbrell, Covenant and Creation, 75. 


29. Taken from a search when the term goy does and does not refer to the Israelites in 
Logos Bible Software. Version 8 used. 


30. Dumbrell, The Faith of Israel, 28. 
31. Dumbrell, Covenant and Creation, 75. 


32. Taken from a search when the term am refers to the Israelites in Logos Bible Software. 
Version 8 used. 


33: Dumbrell, The Faith of Israel, 28. 


Israel’s later political constitution in mind.”*4 

Where Dumbrell is in variance with mainstream scholarship concerning the use of the 
term `à in the Abrahamic Covenant is in his unique re-interpretation of his fulfillment of ^à to 
refer not to the physical offspring of Abraham, but rather on what Dumbrell refers to as a 
“redeemed society” consisting of a “final political unity” ultimately fulfilled in Revelation 21- 
22.*° Rather than reaching the traditional exegetical conclusion of "à concerning the context of 
Genesis 12:2, Dumbrell is reading New Testament concepts (especially Revelation 21-22) back 
into his interpretation of Genesis 12:2, henceforth succumbing to eisegesis instead of exegesis. 
Dumbrell commits two exegetical fallacies (as presented by Carson). First of all, Dumbrell 
commits the fallacy of the New Testament use of the Old Testament by reading back New 
Testament concepts (from Revelation 21-22) into the major Abrahamic Covenant passages (of 
Genesis).*° Additionally, Dumbrell is reading his supercessionist theology back into the biblical 
text, committing what Carson refers to as “omission of distanciation in the interpretative 
process.” 

Dumbrell has a redemptive societal goal in mind in his fulfillment of Genesis 12:1-3, in 
which an eschatological community of saved individuals forms a political entity from a God- 


initiated and God-established government.’ 


He also uses the terminology “worshipping 
community” as a substitute term for this “redeemed community” when he states that the New 
Testament “redeemed community” (or “New Israel” to use his precise terminology) “must 


therefore be a worshipping community called into being by a great reception, whose ideal role 


34, Dumbrell, Covenant and Creation, 75. 
35. Dumbrell, Covenant and Creation, 75. 


36. D.A. Carson, Exegetical Fallacies (Carlisle, UK; Grand Rapids, MI: Paternoster; 
Baker, 1996), 138. 


37. Carson, Exegetical Fallacies, 128-29. 


38. Dumbrell, Covenant and Creation, 76. 


will be to reflect through worship the nature of God, the Redeemer.’”*? Dumbrell considers the 
Abrahamic Covenant as likely the introduction to “the course of development for all future 
redemptive eschatology.’*° 

Who are the individuals that comprise this redeemed community, “redeemed society,” or 
“worshipping community’? According to Dumbrell, the individuals comprise Gentiles, along 
with a believing remnant of Jews, which “share in the rights which were once exclusively those of 


national Israel.’’*! 


Dumbrell reaches this conclusion through a re-interpretation of “Israel” in 
Romans 11. He places the fulfillment of God’s promises to “Israel” in Jesus Christ as the ultimate 
fulfillment of “Israel.” He also considers the death of Jesus Christ as the inauguration of the new 
“redeemed community” or “worshipping community” with its final eschatological fulfillment in 
Revelation when he writes: “Both Rev 1:6 and 5:9-10 assume that a new worshipping community 
(i.e., and ‘Israel’) has arisen through the death of Christ.” He further emphasizes this final 
eschatological fulfillment more clearly when he elaborates: “A new community united by 
common worship has arisen in whom is realized the consummation of every eschatological hope 
to which humanity has been related throughout the Bible.” 

Dumbrell is also lumping together the mà (goyim,the “nations”, plural) with the "à (the 


“nation”, singular).** He considers the collective unity of the redeemed forming a “Great 


Nation.” However, he does not properly distinguish the eschatological distinction between the 


3° William J. Dumbrell, The End of the Beginning: Revelation 21-22 and the Old 
Testament, Moore College Lectures (New York: Lancer Books, 1985), 122. 


4. Dumbrell, The End of the Beginning, 131. 
4L Dumbrell, The End of the Beginning, 158. 
42. Dumbrell, The End of the Beginning, 159. 
43. Dumbrell, The End of the Beginning, 160. 
4. Dumbrell, Covenant and Creation, 74-75. 


45. William J. Dumbrell, “The Covenant with Abraham,” The Reformed Theological 


10 
`à as it refers to the physical seed of Abraham versus the mià of the other redeemed Gentile 
nations who are blessed through the seed of Abraham. His clearest and strongest supercessionist 
claim concerning the “redeemed community” vis a vis Israel also appears in this discussion when 


he writes: “The transference of the promises from Israel to the new people are now fully made.’”*° 


Israel as a Type 

Not only does Dumbrell offer a unique interpretation of à as it refers to “nation” (by re- 
defining °13 as eschatologically a “redeemed community”), but Dumbrell also takes a unique 
supercessionist approach in his reading of how the “Great Nation” in Genesis 12:2 is to be 
understood vis a vis Israel. Instead of the traditional supercessionist approach of many scholars 
who affirm replacement theology with the New Testament people of God (traditionally defined as 
the church, or to borrow Dumbrell’s terminology, a “redeemed community”) as a replacement to 
the nation of Israel as the eschatological fulfillment of the Abrahamic Covenant, Dumbrell 
uniquely re-defines “Israel” as merely a type. Borrowing from typology, Dumbrell views ethnic 
Israel of the Old Testament as always and simply a type of the “Great Nation” promised in the 
Abrahamic Covenant, which is ultimately a “redeemed community” consisting of Gentiles with a 
believing remnant of Israel. 

Dumbrell begins his unique typological re-interpretation of “Israel” with regard to the 
Abrahamic Covenant when he writes that the Abrahamic Covenant’s choice of à (nation) in 
Genesis 12:2 “may initially have had Israel in view, but Israel as representative of the wider saved 
community to stem from her witness.’*’ He goes on to use his “worshipping community” 


language to apply to Old Testament Israel in order for him to carry this language over into his 


Review 41, no. 2 (1982): 50. 
46. Dumbrell, The End of the Beginning, 159. 


47. Dumbrell, The Faith of Israel, 28. 
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New Testament typological fulfillment.** He further clarifies this “worshipping community” 
language concerning Old Testament Israel when he writes: “In summary, the OT presented 
Israel’s role as a worshipping community under divine rule reporting to Israel’s kingship. This 
was Israel’s defined role. If adhered to, Israel would have had its effect on the wider world.’”” 

Dumbrell continues to read Revelation back into the Old Testament use of "13 vis a vis 
Israel when he writes: “Perhaps the ‘great nation’ of this passage is to be taken eschatologically, 
to mean the company of the redeemed who will fulfill the call to Abram (cf. Rev. 5:11). We may 
therefore look to the New Testament to fulfill the concept of Israel, which failed to be realized in 
the OT.”*° He makes a parallel argument concerning his reading of Revelation back into the 
Abrahamic Covenant of the Old Testament when he writes: “True, the call of Israel is the initial 
fulfillment of divine redemptive purposes, but Israel was ever meant to be only a living example 
of what the Kingdom of God in political reality could mean. In her own way, Israel as a 
nation...was to be a symbol of the final society which we meet in Rev 21-22.”°' Dumbrell’s most 
explicit reference with regard to Israel as merely a type is when he refers to Israel as a “mere 


anticipation” or “image” of the “Great Nation” of Genesis 12:2. He expounds as follows: 


For though Israel is certainly the nation which the Abrahamic promises have immediately 
in view, Israel as a nation, as a symbol of divine rule manifested within a political 
framework, was intended itself to be an image of the shape of final world government, a 
symbol pointing beyond itself to the reality yet to be...a final world system will emerge; a 
‘great nation’ will come into being of which the nation of Israel was but a mere 
anticipation.” 


48. Dumbrell, The End of Beginning, 119. 

4#. Dumbrell, The End of the Beginning, 150. 

50. Dumbrell, The Faith of Israel, 28. 

5L Dumbrell, “The Covenant with Abraham,” 46. 


52. Dumbrell, Covenant and Creation, 75-76. 
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Dumbrell’s typological re-interpretation concerning Israel incorporates his analysis of 
both the contribution of Israel’s sin (and Israel’s disappointment) in which Israel would not be the 
ultimate fulfillment of the Abrahamic Covenant, as well as what he considers to be Jesus Christ’s 
“separation from national Israel” in Matthew 13.°? Dumbrell considers the sin of national Israel 
by viewing Israel as only an “ideal” that could never ultimately fulfill a future eschatological 
reality.** He brings out this “idealistic” language concerning Israel by referencing Exodus when 
he writes: “The OT presentation is idealistic; a model is presented in the book of Exodus to which 
historical Israel never conformed. This inevitably translated the ideal into an eschatological hope 
carried by believing communities.”*° 

Dumbrell considers the history of Israel in the Old Testament to be “‘a series of 
disappointing pilgrimages towards goals never achieved.”*° He does not believe that the ethnic 
nation of Israel in the Old Testament “will enter the blessing of ‘rest’ attached to these promises” 
(referring to the promises of the Abrahamic Covenant).°’ According to Dumbrell, the nation of 
Israel is ultimately rejected by Jesus Christ, in which Jesus Christ “creates a New 
Community...In Christ the new community fulfills the Exod 19:3b-6 role of Israel.”’ 

For Dumbrell, there is no physical seed of Abraham or an ethnic Israel as the fulfillment 
of the eschatological promises given in the Abrahamic Covenant. Israel is always and simply a 


type of a future eschatological “redeemed community.” Dumbrell makes his typological use of 


Israel clearest when he writes: “Certainly, the call of Israel and her constitution may be 


5. Dumbrell, The End of the Beginning, 152. 
4 Dumbrell, The End of the Beginning, 191. 
°°: Dumbrell, The End of the Beginning, 150. 
56. Dumbrell, Covenant and Creation, 73. 

51. Dumbrell, The End of the Beginning, 128. 


58. Dumbrell, The End of the Beginning, 120. 
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immediately in mind, but only as a pledge of what is still to come beyond that call; namely, the 
final political reality—the kingdom of God,” continuing his argument by stating: “Israel as a 
nation may later exhibit features of this since her constitution is God-given, but the true political 
structure aimed at in Gen 12:1-3 will not come into being until the whole company of the 
redeemed are gathered together in a New Heaven and a New Earth.” While Dumbrell places 
Abraham at the “center” of the Abrahamic Covenant, he views the “redeemed community” 
consisting of both Gentiles and a believing remnant of Jews as the ultimate fulfillment of the 
“Great Nation” promise, with Old Testament Israel foreshadowing a future eschatological reality. 
He writes that around the center of Abraham “will gather the great nation that will be the 
company of the redeemed, the new people of God. Israel in some sense foreshadows this new 
people and will continue as the holder of the creation charge given to Adam until it is finally and 


fully expressed by the redeemed.” 


Conclusion 

Dumbrell ultimately reaches a supercessionist reading of the “Great Nation” of Genesis 
12:2 and the Abrahamic Covenant through a series of unique exegetical and hermeneutical 
moves. He defines the “Great Nation” as ultimately a “redeemed community’, and the story of the 
“Great Nation” vis and vis Israel is that the “worshipping community” of ethnic Israel of the Old 
Testament is always and simply a type of the “Great Nation” promised in the Abrahamic 
Covenant, which is ultimately a “redeemed community” (or “worshipping community”) 
consisting of Gentiles and a believing remnant of Jews, ultimately with an eschatological 
fulfillment in Revelation. 

After a brief biographical sketch on Dumbrell, an exegesis on the term “nation” 


* 


concerning the Abrahamic Covenant has been surveyed. The concept of the “Great Nation’ 


°° Dumbrell, The End of the Beginning, 131. 


6. William J. Dumbrell, The Search for Order: Biblical Eschatology in Focus. (Ada, MI: 
Baker Books, 1994), 34. 


14 
embodies and runs throughout the legal narrative of the Torah. While the Hebrew term ^à 
generally refers to other nations in contrast to the nation of Israel (ay being the term most often 
used for the people of Israel), the use of à in the major passages concerning the Abrahamic 
covenant was a deliberate choice, a choice to emphasize the political, governmental, and 
territorial sense of the “Great Nation” instead of merely a collective group of people which is 
generally conveyed when using oY. Contrary to Dumbrell, when ^à refers to ethnic Israel, there is 
an even distribution between a negative versus positive connotation, not generally a negative 
connotation, as Dumbrell claims. 

Dumbrell’s placement of the Abrahamic Covenant as a successive movement from the 
“covenant with creation” at Genesis 6:18 has also been briefly examined to determine where the 
Abrahamic Covenant fits within Dumbrell’s arrangement of the covenants.°' Furthermore, while 
Dumbrell understands the sense of the term ^à and even how the sense is used within mainstream 
scholarship concerning the Abrahamic Covenant, Dumbrell re-interprets the fulfillment of "14 not 
to refer to ethnic Israel but rather an eschatological fulfillment consisting of a “redeemed society” 
with Gentiles and a believing remnant of Jews in Revelation 21-22. Dumbrell reads New 
Testament concepts back into the Old Testament, as well as reads his supercessionist theology 
back into the biblical text instead of aligning the sense of the term à within its context of the 
biblical text. Dumbrell also lumps together the nià (the “nations,” plural) with the 713 (the 
“nation,” singular) without a proper eschatological distinction between the two collective groups. 

Dumbrell’s unique supercessionist reading of how the “Great Nation” in Genesis 12:2 is 
to be understood vis a vis Israel as merely a type has also been analyzed. Borrowing from 
typology, Dumbrell views ethnic Israel of the Old Testament as always and simply a type of the 
“Great Nation” promised in the Abrahamic Covenant, which is ultimately a “redeemed 


community” consisting of Gentiles with a believing remnant of Israel. Dumbrell both borrows 


6L Dumbrell, Covenant and Creation, 4—5. 


6. Dumbrell, Covenant and Creation, 75. 
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from typology, as well as continues to read Revelation back into the Old Testament in his 
comparison between ethnic Israel as a type of “worshipping community” with an ultimate 
fulfillment in a redeemed “worshipping community” or “redeemed community.” The 
contributions of Israel’s sin and Jesus Christ’s separating with ethnic Israel, creating a “new 
community,” are all incorporated into Dumbrell’s supercessionist reading of the biblical text. 

Dumbrell offers a unique reading of the Abrahamic Covenant and its ultimate 
supercessionist fulfillment in an eschatological “redeemed community” in Revelation. While 
Dumbrell rightly understands particular exegetical elements concerning the Abrahamic Covenant 
(such as mainstream scholarship’s distinction between `à and ov), he commits exegetical and 
hermeneutical fallacies by his overemphasis on typology and his reading of his supercessionist 
theology back into the biblical text, as well as his reading of New Testament eschatological 
concepts from Revelation back into key passages concerning the Abrahamic Covenant. Dumbrell 
misses an accurate understanding of God’s making of Abraham a “Great Nation” as fulfilled in 
ethnic Israel by reaching beyond ethnic Israel and importing typological and New Testament 


concepts where the exegetical puzzle pieces do not fit. 
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